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A  CALL  TO  ACTION  ON  DISARMAMENT 

The  very  effective  work  of  the  Special  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  may  he  discontinued  on 
January  31,  1957,  unless  there  is  strong  public  support  for  its  continuation. 

This  Subcommittee,  in  its  first  year  of  operation  in  1956,  held  7  days  of  hearings  in  Washington  and  hearings  in  Boston, 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis.  Its  members  heard  many  witnesses  and  its  staff  issued  valuable  studies  on  disarmament.  There 
are  at  leat  three  important  reasons  for  continuing  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee: 

•  With  the  Administration  now  coming  forward  with  some  far-reaching  proposals  in  the  disarmament  field  there  is 
need  for  Congress  to  be  kept  informed  and  aware  of  the  possibilities  and  problems,  as  well  as  to  offer  constructive 
criticism. 

•  There  is  a  great  need  for  continued  full-time  study  of  this  most  pressing  problem. 

•  The  Subcommittee  is  the  only  governmental  unit  to  which  private  citizens  and  non-governmental  organizations  can 
state  their  views  in  public  testimony  on  disarmament. 

^  WRITE  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  asking  him  to  press  for  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  Subcommittee’s  work.  More  important,  ask  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  to  support  continuation.  Mem¬ 
bers  are:  Alexander  Wiley  (Wis.),  John  Sparkman  (Ala.),  William  F.  Knowland  (Calif.),  Russell  B.  Long  (La.),  Bourke 
B.  Hickenlooper  (Iowa),  Harry  Flood  Byrd  (Va.),  Styles  Bridges  (N.H.),  Stuart  Symington  (Mo.),  John  W.  Bricker  (Ohio), 
John  0.  Pastore  (R.L),  Leverett  Saltonstall  (Mass.).  Address:  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington  2.5,  D.  C. 


THE  85TH  CONGRESS -PERSONNEL  AND  PROCEDURES 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  NEWSLETTER 

The  purpose  of  this  Newsletter  is  to  discuss  some  aspects  of 
'the  composition  and  procedures  of  Congress.  Other  News- 
jletters  will  deal  with  the  issues  before  Congress.  This  one  is 
written  in  the  belief  that  it  is  helpful  to  know  the  make-up  of 
the  body  that  will  deal  with  these  issues,  and  to  understand 
something  of  the  way  in  which  the  House  and  Senate  work. 

In  the  discussion  of  procedures,  emphasis  will  he  put  upon 
those  practices  which  make  possible  or  hinder  orderly,  full 
and  open  discussion  of  issues,  with  proper  safeguards  for  the 
rights  of  both  minority  and  majority. 

COMPOSITION  OF  HOUSE  AND  SENATE 

House  of  Representatives:  The  House  will  contain  233 
IDemocrats  and  201  Republicans  (one  vacancy  occurred  when 
Democrat  Antonio  M.  Fernandez  of  New  Mexico  died  the  day 
rafter  election.) 

There  is  one  more  Democrat  than  in  the  84th  Congress.  At 
The  opening  of  that  Congress  in  19.55  there  were  232  Demo- 
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crats  and  203  Republicans.  At  the  close,  vacancies  caused  by 
death  made  the  party  alignment  2.30  to  201. 

The  Democrats  won  11  seats  and  lost  9.  All  hut  one  of  these 
gains  were  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Conversely,  Repub¬ 
licans  gained  seats  in  eastern  urban  districts. 

Senate:  The  alignment  at  the  time  of  writing  this  News¬ 
letter  is  49  Democrats  and  47  Republicans,  the  same  as  in  the 
84th  Congress.  Several  factors,  however,  will  determine  if  this 
alignment  will  prevail  on  January  3. 

First  is  the  fact  that  two  newly-elected  Senators  will  probably 
not  be  present  January  3.  Governor  Frank  J.  Lausche  of  Ohio, 
Democratic  Senator-elect,  has  indicated  that  he  will  not  be 
sworn  in  until  his  term  as  governor  ends  January  14. 

Attorney-General  Jacob  J.  Javits,  Republican,  of  New  York, 
and  newly  elected  Senator,  apparently  will  not  be  sworn  in  until 
the  Republican  controlled  legislature  of  the  state  meets  Jan¬ 
uary  9.  They  will  then  name  his  successor  as  Attorney-General. 

A  second  complicating  factor  is  found  in  Texas.  Senator  Price 
Daniel,  Democrat,  is  also  Governor-elect.  He  has  resigned 
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from  the  Senate,  hut  the  resignation  does  not  take  effect  until 
January  15,  when  he  will  he  sworn  in  as  Governor. 

If  Senator  Daniel  is  present  January  3  to  vote  with  the  Demo¬ 
crats.  and  if  Senators  Lausche  and  Javits  are  not  present, 
the  Democrats  will  control  the  Senate. 

Influence  of  Statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii:  Both 
parties  are  on  record  favoring  statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
Alaska  has  already  elected  its  Senators  and  one  Representative, 
following  a  successful  pattern  set  by  six  other  states  which  used 
this  method  to  persuade  Congress  to  grant  their  claims  to 
statehood.  They  are  ready  to  take  their  seats  at  such  time  as 
their  credentials  are  accepted.  All  three  of  them  are  Democrats. 

Hawaii  has  not  elected  its  .Senators  and  the  two  Representa¬ 
tives  it  will  he  entitled  to  as  a  state.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  will  vote  Democratic  or  Republican.  In  1956,  how¬ 
ever,  it  chose  a  Democrat  as  its  Delegate  to  Congress  for  the 
first  time  since  1932. 

Oeeupatioiial  Representation:  Lawyers,  as  usual,  com¬ 
prise  the  largest  occupational  group,  56'/  in  the  House  and 
66'/f  in  the  Senate.  Next  in  order  are  the  30'/  of  each  House 
engaged  in  business  or  banking.  Those  engaged  in  agriculture 
form  11'/  of  the  House  and  21'/  of  the  Senate  (the  per¬ 
centages  add  up  to  more  than  1(K)  because  many  members  give 
two  occupations.) 

Women  in  the  New  ('.ongress:  There  will  be  16  women, 
ihe  same  nund>er  as  in  the  <14th  Congress.  Fifteen  are  in  the 
House,  and  one  in  the  Senate.  Nine  of  the  women  are  Demo¬ 
crats.  Six  of  the  Republican  women  are  in  the  House  while 
one,  Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine,  is  in  the  Senate. 

Seniority:  The  Democrats  with  longest  service  are  Senator 
Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona  and  Representative  Sam  Rayburn  of 
Texas.  Senator  Hayden  has  served  in  the  Congress  for  44 
years,  ever  since  his  state  was  admitted  to  the  union  in  1912, 
and  he  has  been  in  the  Senate  since  1926.  Congressman  Ray¬ 
burn  is  in  his  43rd  year  of  service  in  the  House,  and  has  served 
as  Speaker  longer  than  any  person  in  American  history. 

The  Republicans  with  longest  service  are  Senator  Styles 
Bridges  of  New  Hampshire  and  Representative  Daniel  A.  Reed 
of  New  York.  Senator  Bridges  has  been  in  Congress  for  20 
years  and  is  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Policy  Committee. 
Representative  Reed  has  served  3H  years  and  is  ranking  Re¬ 
publican  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

An  Opposition  Congress:  If  the  Democrats  control  both 
houses,  as  seems  likely,  it  will  be  the  second  time  in  American 
history  that  the  voters  have  cho.sen  a  President  of  one  party 
and  a  Congress  controlled  by  the  other  party.  The  other 
occasion  was  in  18*18  when  Zachary  Taylor  was  elected 
President. 

At  the  same  time  President  Eisenhower  had  more  electoral 
votes  than  any  Republican  in  history.  This  vote  clearly  testi¬ 
fies  to  the  popularity'  of  Mr.  Eisenhower.  It  also  shows  the 
strong  tendency  of  the  American  people  to  vote  a  split  ticket. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  say  how  an  opposition  Congress  will 
treat  President  Eisenhower’s  legislative  program.  Congres- 
aional  Quarterly,  a  reference  publication  on  Congress,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  President’s  proposals  “will  fare  just  about  as 
well  in  the  new  House  as  in  the  old.”  Of  the  Senate,  it  says  that 
the  President  should  “win  somewhat  diminished,  but  still  com¬ 
fortable  bipartisan  support”  on  major  foreign  policy  matters. 


Importance  of  Rules:  For  Congress  to  function  effectively, 
it  is  necessary  to  follow  established  rules.  A  number  of  these 
rules  are  important  both  as  they  affect  legislation  in  which  the 
FCNL  is  interested  and  as  they  represent  democratic  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  rules  to  be  discussed  in  this  section  of  the 
Newsletter  are  those  relating  to 

•  the  role  of  committees; 

•  the  use  of  the  Discharge  Petition  in  the  House; 

•  the  power  of  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House; 

•  the  filibuster  and  Rule  XXII  in  the  Senate. 
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The  Role  of  Committees:  Legislation  involves  a  stagger-  ' 
ing  work  load.  In  the  two  years  of  the  84th  Congress,  16,782 
bills  were  introduced.  Of  this  number,  1,921  were  enacted 
into  law. 

■ 

To  make  possible  the  consideration  of  the  thousands  of  bills  i 
introduced,  the  House  and  Senate  have  developed  the  com-  ? 
mittee  system.  There  are  19  standing  committees  in  the  House  I 
and  15  in  the  Senate.  1 

Major  work  on  legislation  is  done  in  committees.  Some  pro¬ 
posed  laws  are  quickly  pigeon-holed.  Others  are  rejected. 
Still  others  are  given  hasty  consideration,  while  the  major  * 
items  of  legislation  are  given  careful  study.  Sometimes  a  com-  j 
mittee  will  hold  hearings  for  weeks  as  did  the  House  Committee  ; 
on  Ways  and  Means  when  it  was  considering  the  Reciprocal  ! 
Trade  Program  in  1955.  I 

I 

The  committees  may  sometimes  hear  a  wide  variety  of  view-  j 
points.  Recently,  for  example,  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  ' 
and  Means  scheduled  50  witnesses  in  one  week  and  69  the  next 
week  to  get  view's  on  excise  taxes.  At  other  times  committees 
may  act  hastily  even  on  important  legislation,  and  may  also 
hold  secret  sessions. 
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Several  aspects  of  the  committee  system  seem  to  require  study 
and  possible  modification: 
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1.  The  policy  of  basing  committee  chairmanship  oni  ]{ 
seniority.  This  may  bring  in  as  chairman  the  most  experi-  y; 
enced  man,  but  it  does  not  automatically  do  so.  It  seems  de-  j,, 
sirable  that  Congress  reconsider  its  tradition  here  and  find  a 
way  to  give  due  weight  to  ability,  interest  and  desire  to  pro-  r( 
mote  legislation  as  advocated  in  the  party  platform,  as  well  as 
to  senioritv.  ^ 


c 


2.  The  tendency  to  hold  secret  sessions.  Thirty-six  per-;  P 
cent  of  committee  meetings  in  the  84th  Congress  were  closed,  |  il 
or  secret  sessions.  These  are  held  for  several  reasons.  They  I  tl 
may  save  time;  they  may  reflect  the  tendency  to  keep  informa- 1  S 
tion  from  the  public  in  the  name  of  national  security;  they  may  i  c 
stem  from  the  belief  that  the  public  is  not  interested  in  the  s 
legislation.  I 

One  way  to  combat  this  tendency  is  for  every  interested  person  I  p 
and  group  to  let  a  committee  know  that  they  want  public  hear-  il 
ings  on  a  matter  of  concern  to  them.  This  will  make  clear  that 
the  people  are  interested  and  in  some  instances  will  persuadf 
a  committee  to  hold  open  hearings.  J  r 


3.  The  tendency  of  a  committee  to  defeat  legislation 
that  the  majority  of  the  committee  does  not  like  by 
refusing  to  report  such  legislation  to  the  floor. 
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This  may  prevent  rancorous  public  discussion  of  an  issue  but 
it  also  runs  counter  to  the  principle  of  full  and  public  debate. 

Discharge  Petition;  There  is  a  method  to  force  legislation 
from  committee.  Those  who  wish  House  debate  on  a  bill  un- 
reporled  by  a  committee  for  30  days  must  secure  signatures  of 
218  Representatives  to  a  Discharge  Petition.  The  legislation 
bottled  up  in  committee  then  goes  to  what  is  known  as  a  Dis¬ 
charge  Calendar  where  it  must  remain  at  least  seven  days.  The 
House  may  then  vote  on  the  2nd  or  4th  Monday  for  or  against 
the  motion  to  discharge.  If  the  vote  is  for  discharge,  the  House 
may  vote  for  or  against  the  legislation  under  question. 

As  should  he  evident,  this  procedure  is  cumbersome.  It  is  so 
cumbersome,  in  fact,  that  it  is  rarely  used  successfully  (about 
once  each  session  on  the  average.) 

The  need  for  careful  committee  study  of  legislation  is  recog¬ 
nized.  It  seems  desirable  nevertheless  to  have  a  more  effective 
wav  to  discharge  legislation  from  a  House  committee  which  is 
obstructing  it.  One  suggested  approach  here  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  signatures  required  on  a  discharge  petition  from 
218  to  a  smaller  figure,  say  150.  Such  a  number  would  still 
indicate  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  membership  favored  full 
and  public  consideration  of  the  legislation. 

The  Rules  Committee;  Because  of  the  size  of  the  House, 
with  its  435  members,  it  is  necessary  to  have  rules  that  facilitate 
action.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have  what  may  be  called  a  traffic 
cop  to  keep  the  flow  of  business  moving  smoothly.  The  Rules 
Committee  performs  this  function. 

An  example  of  an  important  function  of  this  committee  is  as 
follows:  a  bill  relating  to  education  is  reported  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  which  has  been  study¬ 
ing  it  and  holding  hearings  for  three  weeks.  The  bill  then 
goes  to  the  Rules  Committee  which  has  the  responsibility  to 
“report  a  rule”  giving  the  time  and  conditions  under  which  the 
bill  will  be  brought  to  the  House  floor. 

The  Rules  Committee  may  follow  several  alternatives.  If  it 
chooses  not  to  act  on  the  legislation  under  question  it  will 
pigeon-hole  it. 

If  it  does  report  on  the  legislation  it  will  set  conditions  under 
which  the  bill  is  to  be  debated.  It  may,  for  example,  set  six 
hours  for  floor  debate,  and  rule  concerning  the  number  or 
kinds  of  amendments  that  may  be  added  from  the  floor.  These 
recommendations  are  then  approved  or  rejected  by  the  House. 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  curtail  the  power  of  this 
committee.  In  1949  the  House  did  so  by  deciding  that  the 
Rules  Committee  could  bottle  up  legislation  for  only  21  days 
if  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  had  favorably  reported 
this  legislation  wished  it  to  come  before  the  House  for  debate. 
Such  a  chairman,  by  getting  recognition  from  the  Speaker, 
could  offer  a  motion  to  have  the  legislation  considered,  and 
1  such  a  motion  could  carry  by  majority  vote. 

I  In  1951  the  House  restored  to  the  Rules  Committee  its  former 
powers.  Now  the  one  way  to  force  from  it  legislation  which 
it  has  bottled  up  is  the  Discharge  Petition. 


The  FCNL,  in  its  Statement  of  Policy  for  1957-1958,  has  ap¬ 
proved  procedural  change  such  as  that  adopted  in  1949  by  the 
81st  Congress.  Such  change  would  seem  in  keeping  with 
democratic  processes. 

The  Filibuster;  The  procedure  in  the  Senate  that  is  most 
significant,  so  far  as  democratic  processes  are  concerned,  is 
the  filibuster. 

A  filibuster  occurs  when  freedom  of  debate  is  used  to  obstruct 
legislation.  This  is  a  highly  questionable  practice,  but  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  determine  exactly  when  a  minority  is  right¬ 
fully  using  freedom  of  debate  to  express  deep  concern  over 
pending  legislation,  and  when  it  is  stubbornly  blocking  the  will 
of  the  majority. 

There  is  a  method  to  end  debate  in  the  Senate.  This  method 
is  found  in  Rule  XXII  which  was  adopted  in  1917.  It  is  so 
difficult  to  apply  that  it  has  been  successfully  used  to  stop 
debate  only  four  times,  the  last  time  in  1927. 

Rule  XXII  works  as  follows.  Sixteen  Senators  (one-sixth  of 
the  membership)  may  sign  a  request  to  close  debate.  Passage 
of  such  a  motion  for  closing  debate  (often  called  cloture  or 
closure)  requires  a  vote  of  64  Senators  (two-thirds  of  the 
membership) . 

Until  1949  passage  of  a  motion  of  cloture  required  only  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  those  present.  According  to  a  1948  ruling, 
however,  cloture  could  be  applied  only  to  a  bill,  and  not  to  a 
motion  to  consider  a  bill. 

So,  in  1949,  the  Senate  decided  to  make  cloture  apply  to  a 
motion  to  bring  up  a  bill,  but  added  the  provision  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  membership  must  vote  to  close  dbeate. 

The  Senate  exempted  from  cloture  any  change  in  rules.  There¬ 
fore  cloture  does  not  apply  to  the  present  Rule  XXH  which 
gives  the  provisions  for  cloture. 

This  is  complicated,  but  it  means  that  Senators  may  filibuster 
any  proposed  change  in  Rule  XXH  which  would  provide  a 
stronger  safeguard  against  filibusters. 

Move  to  change  Rule  XXII;  Senators  who  wish  to  change 
Rule  XXII  see  one  chance  for  success.  This  is  to  act  under 
the  assumption  that  the  Senate  which  convenes  on  January  3 
is  a  new  body  and  has  the  right  to  establish  a  new  set  of  rules. 

Procedure  here  will  involve  having  the  presiding  officer.  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  rule  whether  it  is  in  order  to 
take  up  new  rules.  If  Mr.  Nixon  does  so  rule,  and  if  the 
Senate  upholds  his  decision  by  majority  vote,  the  members  may 
then  proceed  to  adopt  a  new  Rule  XXH,  also  by  majority  vote. 

It  seems  unlikelv  at  this  writing  that  Rule  XXII  will  be  changed. 
If  the  Rule  is  changed,  it  is  expected  that  a  long  overdue  Civil 
Rights  bill,  helping  to  insure  the  right  of  all  to  vote,  will  have 
better  chance  to  pass.  Such  a  bill  may  pass  in  spite  of  Rule 
XXII,  but  change  in  the  rule  will  facilitate  passage. 


The  above  cHsrussion  is  of  necessity  brief.  For  further  information  secure  from  the  FCNL  for  10c  the 
pamphlet,  “Beliefs  Into  Action,”  or  write  for  specific  information  desired. 
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Agriculture  —  (See  also  Ocean  Freight)  Housing  —  May,  Sept. 


Seminar  —  Jan.,  Mar. 

Surpluses  —  Mar.,  Apr.,  Sept. 

Alaska  Mental  Health  —  Sept. 

Alcohol  and  Liquor  Interests  —  Mar.,  July,  Sept. 
Appropriations  —  Sept.,  Oct. 

Atomic  Bomb  Tests  —  Apr.,  June 

Civil  Liberties  —  May,  July,  Sept. 

Censorship  —  July,  Sept. 

Contempt  —  Sept. 

Government  Security  —  Sept. 

Passports  —  July,  Sept. 

State  Sedition  Laws  —  July,  Sept. 

Wiretapping  —  Sept. 

Civil  Rights  —  Apr.,  May,  June,  July,  Sept. 

Segregation  —  Mar.,  Apr.,  June  (see  also  Powell  Amend¬ 
ment) 

Conservation  —  Sept. 

Disarmament  —  Jan.,  Apr.,  May,  June,  July,  Sept.,  Dec. 
Dirksen-Bricker  Amendment  —  Apr.,  Aug. 

District  of  Columbia  Home  Rule  —  Apr.,  Sept. 

Eastern  Europe  —  Dec. 

Egypt  —  Dec. 

Exchange  of  Persons  —  Feb.,  Mar.,  May,  July,  Sept. 

Federal  Aid  to  Education  —  Mar.,  June,  July,  Sept. 

Foreign  Aid  (see  also  Technical  Cooperation,  U.N.)  — 

Feb.,  Apr.,  May,  June,  July,  Sept.,  Nov.,  Dec. 

Foreign  Aid  Studies  —  Sept.,  Nov. 

Foreign  Trade  —  Feb.,  May,  June,  July,  Sept. 

Escape  Clause  —  Sept. 

GATT  —  Feb.,  May,  June 
Import  Quotas  —  Feb.,  Sept. 

O.T.C.  —  Feb.,  May,  Sept. 

Honest  Elections  —  Sept. 


Humane  Slaughter  —  July,  Sept. 

Hungary  —  Dec. 

Immigration  (McCarran-Walter  Act)  —  Feb.,  Mar.,  May,  July, 
Sept. 

Indians  —  Feb.,  May,  July,  Sept. 

Indian  Seminar  —  Feb. 

Lobbying  —  Mar.,  Sept. 

Middle  East  —  Mar.,  Apr.,  May,  Aug.,  Dec. 

Migrant  Workers  —  Sept. 

Military  Spending  and  Influence  —  Jan.,  Apr.,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 

Narcotics  —  May,  July 

Natural  Resources  and  Power  —  Sept. 

Ocean  Freight  —  Apr.,  May,  Sept. 

Powell  Amendment  —  Mar.,  June,  July,  Sept. 

Refugees  (see  also  UNREF)  —  Apr.,  May,  July,  Sept.,  Nov., 
Dec. 

Rural  Library  Aid  —  Sept. 

Suez  —  Dec. 

Supreme  Court  —  July 

Technical  Cooperation  (see  also  UN  Technical  Assistance, 
Foreign  Aid)  —  Apr.,  Aug.,  Nov. 

United  States  Foreign  Policy  —  May,  Dec. 

United  Nations  —  Jan.,  Apr.,  May,  June,  Aug.,  Dec. 

Charter  Review  —  Aug.,  Dec. 

China  in  the  UN  —  Aug.,  Nov. 

Soviet  Union  and  the  UN  —  Aug. 

SUNFED  —  June,  July,  Aug.,  Nov. 

Technical  Assistance  —  Apr.,  May,  June,  Aug.,  Sept.,  Nov 
UNICEF  —  Apr.,  May,  Aug. 

UNREF  —  May,  Aug. 
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